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I.—GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE. 


OT the least disturbing factor in the present international 

outlook is the movement in Germany for secession from the 

League of Nations. This has become so practical a point in 

present politics, and its potential effect on the European structure is 

so important, that it would seem wise to examine the question in 
detail. 

When the idea of a League of Nations was first bruited in 1918 
it was received with the warmest support by many in Germany, who 
regarded it as a light shining through the oppressive darkness of war- 
weariness. The German League of Nations Association gathered to 
itself a willing membership and collected funds despite the parlous 
state in which Germany at that time found herself. 

The coming of the Armistice served only to increase this enthusiasm. 
In the welter of Germany’s military and civil collapse, President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, of which the League was regarded as the 
keystone, served as an anchor for many who might otherwise have 
been swept away in the torrent of despair. Germany had surrendered 
on the basis of the Fourteen Points, she had had her revolution, and 
had expelled the old order which was regarded as the immediate cause 
of the war. President Wilson had declared that the Allies were not 
making war upon the German people, but upon their rulers. The 
people had now asserted themselves, the new Germany would join the 
League of Nations and through its medium would rehabilitate herself 
in the eyes of the world. 

Such was the naive idealism prevalent in Germany in the months 
immediately succeeding the Armistice. There was complete assurance 
that when the German peace delegation went to Paris, it would do so 
in the role of negotiator, and in pursuance of this belief the German 
League of Nations Association, Herr Erzberger, and Professor 
Schiicking drew up draft plans, which they proposed to submit during 
the discussions on the constitution of the League. It was not realised 
by many Germans that the hatred and suspicion which had been 
generated in the Allied countries during the war years could not be 
swept away by the abdication of the German Emperor, by a mere 
change in the form of government. The Allies no doubt were not 
unmindful of the terms which would have been imposed upon the 
vanquished if Germany and her Allies had triumphed. The Germans 
believed that the principles contained in the Fourteen Points would 
find their place immediately in the Treaty, and that in the new world 
order thus created Germany could make a fresh start. 

To what extent the German Peace Commission shared these 
beliefs is uncertain, but whatever might have been their preconceived 
ideas as to their own status at the Peace Conference, they were rudely 
awakened. Immured for one week in the Hotel des Réservoirs at 
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Versailles, they were eventually summoned on May 7th, 1919, to 
receive from the hands of M. Clemenceau the terms of peace agreed 
upon by the Conference. Sentence had been passed in absentia. 

With the justice of the peace terms the writer of this article is not 
here concerned. It was natural, in any case, that the Germans should 
disagree with them. What, however, seemed to the German delega- 
tion the crowning injustice was that in the League, which was to be 
the ultimate supervisor of German disarmament, the protector of the 
Free City of Danzig and of German minorities within the new frontiers, 
the temporary administrator of German-owned property in the Saar, 
and the trustee of Germany’s erstwhile colonial possessions ; in this 
League, which was to be the arbiter of fate in so many issues so 
intimately bound up with German life, Germany was not to be a 
member. She could only come before its tribunal as a supplicant 
or a litigant. She was to have no part in its corporate life. 

In the war of Notes which preceded the final German surrender on 
June 28th, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau made every effort to persuade 
the Allies to reverse their ruling on Germany’s exclusion from the 
League. In Note after Note to the Conference he declared his 
readiness to accept all, or almost all, of the conditions laid down. 

“ But she (Germany) demands that all this be conditional on her 
admission into the League of Nations. She demands the formation of a 
genuine League of all the Powers, and one that shall include every people 
of goodwill, even the enemy of to-day.” 

M. Clemenceau’s reply was contained in the following extract from 
his letter of June 16th to the German delegation :— 

“En ce qui concerne spécialement V Allemagne, il va de soi que les 
événements des cing derniéres années ne sont pas de nature a justifier 
présentement une exception a la régle générale qui vient d’étre rappeleée. 
Dans son cas particulier, une mise ad Vépreuve est nécessaire. La durée 
de cette épreuve dépendra, pour une large part, des actes du Gouvernement 
allemand et c’est a lui qu'il appartient, par son attitude a Végard du Traité 
de Paix, dabréger la période @attente, que la Société des Nations jugera 
nécessaire d établir, sans avoir jamais songé a la prolonger abusivement.” 
From this there was no appeal. The Germans signed on June 28th. 
With this complete shattering of their hopes and dreams at th« 

outset, however Utopian these had been in conception, it was natural 
that there should be little enthusiasm for the League among Germans 
during the years immediately following the Peace. There descended 
on the country a thick fog of obstinate despair. They had been 
declared pariahs, outcasts, untouchables, unfit to consort with the 
rest of the civilised world. Very well then, they would put every 
obstacle possible in the way of the execution of the peace terms. 
Such briefly was the German psychology from 1920-1923. 

Moreover, such contact as Germany had with the League, whether 
direct or indirect, was not encouraging. The refusal of France to 
allow the question of reparations to be discussed in the Assembly, 
the manifestly Francophil composition of the Saar Governing Com- 
mission, the unperfected machinery of the League for the protection 
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of minorities and, finally, the refusal of the League to consider the 
protest of Germany against the occupation first of the towns of 
Duisberg, Diisseldorf and Ruhrort in 1921, and then of the Ruhr, 
in 1923, all combined to create in the German mind the impression 
that the League was but a hollow sham, to be regarded with profound 
suspicion. 

The summer of 1923 was the blackest period in Europe since the 
war; Germany, although on the brink of national bankruptcy and 
civil war, was still stubbornly pursuing the policy of passive resistance 
in the Ruhr, France had been forced to admit that, despite the Separ- 
atist Movement, the Black Terror, and the creation of the M.I.C.U.M., 
and the Railway Régie, the Ruhr adventure had failed in its primary 
object, the production of reparations in kind. A deadlock had been 
reached and it seemed like the lull before the breaking of the storm. 

There occurred at this moment an event of the greatest inter- 
national import. Herr Gustav Stresemann, who, in spite of the 
leadership he had exercised in the old German Liberal Party, had 
suffered a period of eclipse but was now playing an increasingly 
important part in political life, experienced what was almost a 
Damascene conversion, and arrived at a decision which changed the 
course of European events. 

In August, 1923, Stresemann became Chancellor and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and on September 26th, at his advice, President 
bert called off the passive resistance campaign in the Ruhr. 

By this act Stresemann ushered in his Policy of Fulfilment, a 
policy which was to dominate the foreign relations of Germany for 
the next seven years. The Policy had two main objects: The early 
evacuation of the Rhineland by Allied troops, and the honouring by 
the Allies of the pledges of disarmament given to Germany during the 
Peace Conference, namely Article 8 of the Covenant and the declaration 
that the compulsory disarmament of Germany was merely a prelude 
to a general disarmament on the part of the Allies themselves. Gener- 
ally speaking the first of these aims necessitated action outside the 
League, since France had refused to allow that organisation to handle 
reparations, with which the question of evacuation was so closely 
allied ; but the second aim, which was nothing less than world dis- 
armament, could only be successfully dealt with by the League. 

Stresemann himself would have been willing to bring Germany) 
into the League in 1923, but neither public opinion in Germany 
nor in the rest of Europe was sufficiently prepared for this step, 
and it was essential that when Germany applied for membership 
there should be no rebuff.(‘) So that it was not until the Locarno 
Agreement of October-December, 1925, had met the demands for 
security in the East and West of Europe, and had brought with it the 
evacuation of the first Rhineland zone, that Herr Stresemann, in 
the teeth of the almost frantic opposition of the Nationalists, was able 


(1) The rebuff came nevertheless in March, 1926. 
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to secure the approval of the Reichstag to make application for 
German admission to the League. Then came the anti-climax. 

It had been arranged between the Locarno Powers that, as a 
fitting corollary to their agreement, Germany should be admitted 
to the League at an extraordinary session of the Assembly in March, 
1926, which at the same time should elect her to a permanent seat 
on the Council. For a variety of reasons too complex to describe 
here, a dispute arose over the enlargement of the Council.(*) An 
agreement had not been reached when the Assembly met on March 8th, 
and for a week the dirty linen of the League was publicly washed 
before the waiting neophyte. While the German delegation kicked 
their heels at their hotel, the members of the League squabbled in 
one another’s sitting-rooms as to who had the greater claim to a 
permanent seat on the Council. Finally, on March 16th, the Assembly 
dispersed with Germany still not elected and with the League the 
poorer by the loss of considerable prestige. 

The immediate result of this fiasco was the withdrawal from the 
League of Spain and Brazil and the conclusion of the German-Soviet 
Treaty of Neutrality and Non-Aggression. German national pride 
had received a very real wound, and there was nothing about the 
March proceedings to lessen the suspicion of the League which already 
existed in Germany and which the Nationalists were assiduously 
fanning. It says much for the personal courage and ability of Herr 
Stresemann that he was abie to bring his country to make a second, 
and this time successful, application in the following September. 

Herr Stresemann persuaded his countrymen to enter the League 
on the ground that within it alone could they bring pressure to bear 
on the former Allied Powers to honour their disarmament pledges, 
and only through its agency could they secure adequate protection for 
their minorities in the new States. Always he preached the doctrine 
that fulfilment would beget fulfilment and he was ready to go to almost 
any lengths to show the anxiety of Germany to fulfil her own obliga- 
tions. But this must always be on the condition that a similar 
fulfilment should characterise the policy of the other Powers.(°) 

These views were clearly expressed by the German delegates at the 
Seventh Assembly, the first at which Germany was represented. The 
Assembly of the previous year had taken the first steps towards 
setting up the Preparatory Commission for the General Disarmament 
Conference, and the French delegate, M. Paul Boncour, in summarising 
the Report of the Commission on its first year’s work, stated that 
something would have been accomplished even if the Conference 


(2) For the details of this dispute, see Professor Toynbee’s Survey of International 
Affairs, 1926, pp. 38-49 ; and also The Problem of Security by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett 
and F. Langemann, pp. 151-156. 

(3) For the text of the Allied pledges on disarmament given to Germany at the Peace 
Conference and an exposition of the completely divergent interpretation placed upon 
them by France and Germany, see an article ‘‘ Disarmament and the Peace Treaties : 
French and German views,’’ Bulletin of International News, Vol. VII, No. 12, December 


4th, 1930. 
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succeeded in no more than the acceptance of the status quo. To this 
Dr. von Schubert replied :— 

“We consider that the fixing of the status quo cannot be regarded 
as a genuine advance, for we contend that the preparatory work should 
be directed from this moment towards the final object, which is to reduce 
the existing disproportion between armaments of the States members 
of the League, and thereby to fit the League more perfectly for the 
accomplishment of its mission.” 

Further emphasis was laid on this point by Count Bernstorff 
at the Third Session of the Preparatory Commission in March, 1927, 
during the First Reading of the draft Disarmament Convention. 
Speaking on behalf of the States which had already been disarmed he 
said :-— 

“ Those States demand, and with good reason, that they shall not 
suffer a disappointment, a disappointment for which none of us would 
desire to shoulder the responsibility. . . . The States which have been 
disarmed by international treaties . . . are perfectly entitled to demand 
that general disarmament should be achieved. The disarmament of the 
country which I have the honour to represent is complete. You are well 
aware that, according to the Treaty of Versailles, this disarmament 
should only be a prelude to general disarmament.” 

These extracts have been quoted to show with what clearly-defined 
objects Germany entered the League of Nations, and with what high 
hopes and great expectations of success. But the years passed on and 
still the calling of the Conference was postponed and the preparatory 
work protracted. Germany argued that she had given pledge after 
pledge of her pacific intentions; she had signed the Kellogg Pact, 
and she had ratified the Optional Clause, but still the work of 
disarmament hung fire. In other fields the Policy of Fulfilment was 
successful ; acceptance of the Young Plan brought with it the complete 
evacuation of the Rhineland six years before the time stated in the 
Treaty, but in the field of disarmament there was no progress. The 
dreams became tarnished, the hopes began to fade. 

When at its Sixth Session, in March and April, 1929, the 
Preparatory Commission proceeded to the Second Reading of the draft 
Convention, German hopes were finally shattered. At the First 
Reading in 1927 the French delegation had proposed that the projected 
limitation of land forces should not be applied to trained reserves but 
should be restricted to the troops actually with the colours. Germany 
had opposed this as being virtually no limitation at all, and had been 
supported by Great Britain and the United States, who made 
reservations on this point. In 1929, however, on the ground that 
any agreement for the limitation of land armaments would be better 
than none, Great Britain and the United States withdrew their 
opposition (while asserting that their fundamental objection to the 
principle involved had not abated), and, despite the opposition of 
Count Bernstorff, the President of the Commission declared it to 
be the will of the majority that there should be no limitation of trained 


reserves. 
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Similarly in the matter of limitation of material. In 1927 the 
German delegation proposed that such limitation should be effected 
by the same method as that imposed on Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles, namely, by direct numerical limitation of all material 
in stock and reserve. The French proposed the more indirect method 
of limiting budgetary expenditure, that is that the amount spent 
annually should not exceed a stated figure, but that if such a figure 
were not reached in any one year, the unexpended amount might be 
carried on to the next. The Americans had made a reservation on 
this proposal, which, in the spirit of conciliation prevalent in 1929, 
they then withdrew, according the French proposal a majority 
acceptance. 

So strongly did Count Bernstorff feel on these points, which, 
he maintained, rendered the draft Convention valueless in the matter 
of land armaments, that on behalf of his Government he completely 
dissociated himself from the work of the Commission. 

* The Commission”’ (he said) “has lost sight of its task, at any rate as 
far as land forces are concerned 

for one moment in doubt . . . that it could not accept, even as a first 

stage, a solution which would not include all forms of armaments, and 

which would not bring about an appreciable reduction in the excessive 
armaments of the present. Such a solution would not correspond with 
the principles either of the Treaties or of the Covenant. I, therefore, 
find myself obliged to dissociate myself definitely from the programme 
which the majority of this Commission has just drawn up and to leave 
it henceforth with the sole responsibility for the preparation of the 

Conference as its course is being shaped at the present moment.” 

There can be no doubt that Count Bernstorff’s view was shared 
by the great majority of Germans, and that the decisions of the 
Preparatory Commission had the most unfortunate effect on the 
German public mind. Though some redress was obtained at the 
Assembly in September, 1929, when Lord Cecil obtained the right 
to re-open the question of limitation of material, the impression still 
remained that the Convention was not honestly conceived, and the 
death of Herr Stresemann on October 3rd removed, at a time when 
it was most needed, the controlling influence of the German 
Government. 

In Germany there arose a clamour for Treaty Revision; it 
appeared to many that the Young Plan imposed obligations on 
Germany which, taken in conjunction with the world-wide trade 
depression, it was impossible for her to meet. In the sanest circles 
there was a talk of postponement of payments ; in the wildest, of 
repudiation. With regard to disarmament, there was a more 
sinister tone. It was said that the League had been given a chance 
to effect general disarmament ; for four years a Preparatory Com- 
mission had sat and had achieved nothing. The Allied promises 
were no nearer fulfilment than when they had been given ten years 
ago. What other course was open to Germany? The answer was 
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supplied by General von Seeckt in the course of his election campaign 
of 1950 :— 

“ Other States will never reduce their armaments to the German 
level. Therefore there must be an armaments settlement which will 
restore Germany to the ranks of sovereign States.’’(¢) 

In other words—Re-arm. 

In the early summer of 1930, the Manchester Guardian was able 
to report that ‘“‘ In Germany there is hardly any enthusiasm left 
for the League. Not that there is hostility—at least not much— 
but there is general coolness.’’(*°) But the coolness soon turned into 
hostility. The sweeping gains of the National Socialists (Nazis) 
in the elections of September 14th, 1930, demonstrated how far 
Germany had already departed from the policy of Herr Stresemann, 
for Herr Hitler and his followers looked upon the League as a yoke 
of oppression from which the country should be freed as soon as 
possible. 

The effect of the German elections on the Eleventh Assembly of 
ihe League was marked in many ways, but in none more than the 
almost desperate efforts of the German delegates to get a date fixed 
for the Disarmament Conference. Sensing the danger at home, they 
urged that the Conference should meet before the end of 1931. 
But the Assembly ruled that the Council should decide when was 
the best time to summon it. 

Meanwhile in Germany National Socialism increased in strength, 
and with its growth in power came the demand for withdrawal from 
the League. When the Preparatory Commission met for its final 
session in November and December, 1930, the tone of the German 
delegates had undergone a change. Even so long-standing a friend 
of the League as Count Bernstorff had ceased to be conciliatory, 
and throughout the work of the session the German representatives 
made endless caveats and reservations, finally opposing the draft 
Convention as a whole, in the following terms :— 

“The draft as drawn up by the majority of the Preparatory Com- 
mission excludes essential elements from the limitation and reduction of 
land armaments. Instead of leading to real disarmament, this draft 
would serve only to conceal the real state of world armaments, or would 
even allow armaments to be increased. To accept it would at the same 
time be tantamount to a renewal of the German signature to the 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles.’’(*) 

The German delegation has been criticised for the attitude which 
they adopted, which, though definitely unhelpful, did at least 





(4) In this connection it will be recalled that M. Clemenceau’s famous letter of June 
19th, 1919, contains the following passage: ‘ No deviation from the organisation in 
armament (/a constitution de l'armement) laid down in the present Treaty can be permitted 
until Germany is admitted to the League of Nations, which may then agree to such 
modifications as seem desirable.” 

(5) Manchester Guardian, May 5th, 1930. 

(6) It is impossible here even to summarise the provisions of the draft Convention as 
finally adopted. It should be mentioned, however, that there is no limitation of trained 
reserves, no direct limitation of material and no limitation of the cost of material of air 
forces. For a summary of the Convention, see Bulletin of International News, Vol, VU, 


No. 13, December 18th, 1930, 
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reflect a large section of the public opinion of their own country, 
Moreover, the history of the last ten years has shown what can happen 
to those who are accused of bartering away Germany’s interests 
and honour. We know the fate that overtook Erzberger in the 
Black Forest and Rathenau in the suburbs of Berlin. Readers of 
Lord D’Abernon’s Diary know the fate which he considers might 
have overtaken Stresemann had the original Locarno negotiations 
been discovered. Besides this personal fear, there was the political 
fear of giving the Nazis an excuse to attempt a coup d état in 
Germany. This might very easily have happened had the German 
delegation concurred in the majority decision of the Preparatory 
Commission. The delegation at Geneva were in a difficult position. 

Hardly had the decisions of the final session of the Preparatory 
Commission had time to take effect when the outrages committed on 
the German minority in Upper Silesia during the Polish general 
election shocked the country. At once fresh fuel was added to the 
anti-League conflagration. Where, it was asked, was the much 
vaunted League protection of minorities ? 

At the meeting of the Council of the League on January 19th, 
1931, the situation was a serious one. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the life of the German Government hung in the balance. 
Dr. Curtius, the German Foreign Minister, came to Geneva with two 
objects: first, to see that the Disarmament Conference should be 
called before the end of 1931, and secondly, to regain redress for the 
Upper Silesia outrages. In his first object he failed, for the Council 
decided that the Conference should meet on February 2nd, 1932, 
but in the second he was successful in carrying back to Germany a 
very large measure of satisfaction, with the result that when the 
Reichstag reassembled on February 2nd, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee was able to reject a Nazi motion for withdrawal from 
the League by 15 votes to 11, and the Government was able to win 
a series of tactical successes which greatly strengthened their position. 
For the time the crisis was passed and the situation was considerably 
eased. ; 

But such alleviation is only temporary, and the issue of the 
possibility of Germany’s leaving the League, or at least of her assuming 
a passive membership, such as that of the Argentine, must be faced. 
For a general election to-day might easily result in the Nazis becoming 
the largest party in the Reichstag. 

What, then, has brought about this tendency towards secession ? 
Primarily, a sense of disappointment bordering on desperation. To 
many Germans, even those who in 1926 were most enthusiastic for 
Germany’s entry into the League, six years of League membership 
have proved a profound disillusionment. They no longer see any 
chance of securing through the League’s agency what may colloquially 
be called ‘‘a square deal’’ in disarmament; a revision of treaties, even 
through Article 19 of the Covenant, seems improbable, and they 
despair of gaining adequate protection for their national minorities 
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in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia.(?) To them the League 
has become synonymous with an Anglo-French entente, “‘a Joint 
Stock Company for the disposal of the loot of Versailles,’ as one 
German has described it. Such being the case, they say, we might as 
well be out of the League as in it. 

In a recent article in a German periodical,(*) Professor Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, a Liberal to whom the doctrines of Hitler are as unpalatable 
as they would have been, presumably, to Mr. Gladstone, sums up as 
follows, with parenthetic comments, the losses and gains which would 
accrue to Germany in the event of her leaving the League :— 


LOSSES. 

1, A seat on the Council. 

2. German places on the Secretariat. 

3. Access to public opinion afforded at Geneva (especially 
American reports of Geneva). 

4. Rights of League members for their nationals in African 
mandated territories. (This is most important from the German 
point of view, as constituting their only chance of showing what 
they can do in colonial matters.) 

5. Guarantee against aggression. (This does not weigh with 
Germany at all, since, if France attacked her, Great Britain’s and 
Italy’s pledges under the Locarno Agreement would be all that 
mattered ; in the case of a dispute with the United States, the 
Kellogg Pact and not the League would be the decisive factor ; 
and in the case of a dispute with Poland, France is sure to take 
Poland’s part on the Council, so that Germany could hope for 
nothing better than non-intervention.) 

6. Risk of losing British active goodwill and driving Britain 
back upon the Dominions (or in other words, into a position 
not so much of impartiality, as of indifference). 


GAINS. 

1. Satisfaction for her feelings of anger and hurt pride (no 
great gain that). 
2. The time of her statesmen, delegates, and the expenses 


saved. 

“In fact, nothing to all intents and purposes if Italy and Great 
Britain remain in the League, and if perhaps the United States come 
closer to it. But a great deal if Italy leaves the League. That would 
mean that the Peace Treaties are growing antiquated and moribund. 
If Geneva comes to an end, it will leave no vacuum; The Hague will 
gain ; arbitration treaties between individual States will take the 
place of the Covenant. For Germany it means that Germany will no 
longer be bound by those clauses of the Treaty that she most profoundly 


detests. 


(7) German opinion regarding the League protection of minorities has undergone a 
great improvement as a result of the handling of the recent Upper Silesian election 
scandals by the Council of the League, for which great credit is due to Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, as Piesident of the Council. 

(8) See Eurdépdische Gespriche, December, 1930. 
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* If we can demand uniform rights as regards armaments, protection 
for the language rights of German minorities, participation in the work 
of Europe in Africa—and all this no longer in virtue of the Versailles 
Treaty, but for the sake of justice—that will constitute a gain for 
which no price is too high.” 

In those two paragraphs Professor Mendelssohn-Bartholdy places 
his finger on one of the most important factors of the case. Would 
Germany’s secession begin a general withdrawal on the part of the 
disgruntled States? In Hungary Count Apponyi has already 
warned the country that it must envisage withdrawal from the League 
if no satisfaction is given in the matter of disarmament and frontier 
revision. May not Italy, as champion of the Revisionist bloc, too 
withdraw ? Is not a Soviet-German-Italian combination a possible 
result of such withdrawals? May not the League become just the 
label by which one armed camp in Europe is distinguished from the 
other? These are vital questions. 

The final paragraph of Professor Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s article 
is impressive. He has marshalled the arguments for and against 
secession, and on the whole the logic of the case bids him stay. Above 
all a decision must be taken one way or the other, there must be no 
blustering, no heroics. ‘‘ Mere knowledge of the world makes us 
hesitate to threaten withdrawal, if we do not perform it.”’ And then 
finally he writes not as a political scientist weighing the facts but as a 
German. 

* And yet-——as I write all this, piling reason of State upon reason of 

State, I become aware with increasing clearness that I am not only a 
political fraction of a State, but also a human being within a nation— 
that I must follow not my reason alone, but also my conscience. The 
human being within the nation says: we will put up with the anomaly, 
the lie, the false appearances, no longer. We will go out into the world 
as honourable workers for the common good. But to do that we must 
first be honest with ourselves. We must leave Geneva.” 

How far these views are shared at this moment by the majority 
of German voters it is impossible as yet to tell, but it will depend to a 
very large degree on the result of the Disarmament Conference of 1932, 
whether “ the human being within the nation *’ will not exert himself 
to the extent foreseen by Professor Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, taking the 
risk of leaving Geneva and all that that step implies. 


J.W.W-B. 
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II.— CHRONOLOGY. 


Bulgaria. 

February 4th.—A brush between Greek soldiers and Bulgarian peasants 
at a frontier post resulted in the death of a Greek soldier on the Bulgarian 

ide of the frontier. 

February 6th.—Intervention of British Minister in dispute with Greece. 
(See Greece.) 

February 7th.—A letter from the British Foreign Secretary re the Greco- 
Bulgarian differences was handed to the Foreign Minister by the British 
Minister in Sofia. This proposed the acceptance by both parties of the 
principle of arbitration, with the reservation that there should be a preliminary 
elucidation of the more complicated points at issue. 

February 10th.—' he Greco-Bulgarian Mixed Commission issued a report 
on the frontier incident of February 4th, establishing that the Greek soldier 
was on Bulgarian soil when he was shot, and had used his rifle before being 
killed. 


Canada. 

February 9th.—It was officially announced that the King had appointed 
Lord Bessborough Governor-General of the Dominion, in succession to Lord 
Willingdon. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

January 29th.—Ho Ying-ching, the Minister for War, was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Kiangsi Province to take command of the operations against the 
Communists. This followed on reports that the Government forces had 
suffered severe reverses, particularly in South Kiangsi, where the population 
was in great part hostile to them. : 

February 7th.—It was officially announced that Mr. Hussey-Freke, Associate 
Chief Inspector of the Salt Gabelle, had been relieved of his functions, and 
succeeded by Dr. Cleveland, an American. Mr. Hussey-Freke was appointed 
Adviser to the Ministry of Finance. (Hitherto the foreign heads of the Salt 
Gabelle had always been British.) 


Cuba. 

February 7th—The Government ordered the renewal for 90 days of the 
decree suspending constitutional guarantees. Many schools were closed on 
the ground that they were being used for meetings for political plotters. 


France. 

January 29th.—The Radical-Socialist group decided to vote against the 
(Government. 

In the annual report of the Bank of France, the Governor, M. Moret, said 
that the influx of gold into France was due to the free play of the system of 
the gold standard, and far from seeking to attract gold the Bank had tried to 
slow down the influx and to encourage its export by twice reducing the bank 
rate. France’s attraction for the floating capital of the world was the conse- 
quence of the diminution in the price of money on the other markets of the 
world and of the guarantees offered by French currency. The report stated 
that it was time that France began to lend money abroad. 
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The Council of the Ottoman Debt rejected a proposal of the Turkish 

xovernment that fresh negotiations should be opened in Angora “ with a view 
to re-adapting the charges of the Debt to the necessities of Turkey’s economic 
position.” 

January 30th.—The Cabinet obtained a vote of confidence in the Chamber 
by 312 votes to 258. This followed on the Premier’s declaration of policy, 
in which M. Laval said the Government, while anxious to realise, in agreement 
with other nations, the ‘‘ equitable and rational limitation and reduction of 
armaments,’ would guarantee the national defence and the security of the 
country. 

February 2nd.—Publication of Notes exchanged with British Government 
re repayment of French War Loans. (See Great Britain.) 

February 6th.—In an article in Europe Nouvelle Comte d’ Ormesson 
outlined a scheme for co-operation between France, Germany and the U.S.A. 
to relieve the economic situation by a reduction until 1933 of reparations 
annuities and of the debt payments to America by 50 per cent. France, he 
suggested, should point out to the United States that Germany might ask for 
a moratorium and should declare herself ready to abandon to Germany 
50 per cent. of the unconditional annuity on condition that the U.S.A. 
abandoned 50 per cent. of its claims on the Allies. The latter would reduce 
their share of the conditional payments to the same amount, so that Germany 
would receive the full benefit of the U.S. concession. At the same time France 
and Germany would undertake to reduce their naval and military expenditure 
by one-twelfth for two years. This should save Germany 850 million marks 
a year on reparations and 58 millions on military expenditure, while France 
would lose 980 million francs a year on reparations and would save 1,000 
millions on armaments. 

February 7th.—The Finance Committee’s Report on the Naval Estimates 
for 1931-32 was issued and showed a higher total than that given in the 
Budget Estimates originally announced. The total for naval expenditure 
was given as 3,070 million francs (say £24,560,000), an increase of 191 millions 
over the previous year. 

February 9th—A meeting of the Ministerial Council approved of the 
participation of French banks in a loan to be given to the German Government 
by an international group of banks on the security of the German railway 
stock. (The amount of the loan was given as 300 million marks, of which 
the French banks would contribute 200 million francs, or say £1,600,000.) 


Germany. 

January 28th.—In a letter to the Joint Parliamentary Committee of the 
Reichstag which was examining the British White Book regarding closer 
union of the East African territories, Dr. Schnee, the former Governor of 
East Africa, protested strongly against the failure to consider, or even mention, 
German rights in Tanganyika in the discussions in Parliament in London. 
He pointed out that Article 22 of the League Covenant did not permit any 
union of B Mandates with adjacent territories, and this invalidated Article 10 
of the Tanganyika Statute (which authorised the Mandatory to constitute the 
territory in a Customs, fiscal and administrative union or federation, provided 
that such a measure did not infringe the provisions of the Mandate). 

January 29th.—The trial at Oppeln of two Polish military airmen who had 
landed there on January 9th concluded with the sentence of one to 15 days’ 
imprisonment for violating the passport regulations. He was at once released 
as he had been detained since the occurrence. The other was acquitted. 
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February 2nd.—In a private meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Reichstag a motion introduced by the Nazis, requesting the Government 
to “make preparations” for the withdrawal of Germany from the League 
was defeated by 15 votes to 11. The Nationals and Communists joined with 
the Nazis in supporting it. 

February 4th—M. Zaleski’s statement regarding the League and the 
minority dispute. (See Poland.) 

February 5th.—Speaking in the Reichstag the Chancellor said the economic 
crisis was due in a large measure to influences of a world-wide nature, but it 
was also a crisis of confidence in the stability of German policy and the German 
economic system. For this reason the Government regarded it as exception- 
ally important that the Budget should be passed by the Reichstag in the 
normal way. As to the foreign aspect of the crisis, wild demagogic solutions 
of the reparations question were not calculated to strengthen the Government 
in its preparations for settlement. The Government welcomed the realisation, 
by other nations, of the fact that the reparations question “ permanently 
disturbed the entire world economy,” but regretted the failure to recognise 
that, “‘in order to pay reparations at all, Germany must adopt commercial- 
political measures which will be very unpleasantly felt abroad.” He then 
emphasised the necessity of their raising the annuities “from our own 
resources by strengthening our own agriculture and industry.” The Govern- 
ment would have nothing to do with partial settlements accompanied by 
intolerable conditions ; rather ‘‘ our aim must be, systematically and with 
long views, to build up our entire economy in such a way that we can prepare 
with certainty for a general solution.” 

The Stahlhelm organisation, speaking for more than the necessary 100,000 
qualified electors, called on the Prussian Minister of the Interior to take a 
preliminary canvass of the Prussian electorate as the constitutional prerequisite 
toa State Referendum to decide whether the Diet should be dissolved. 

February 7th—-During the debate in the Reichstag on the Chancery 
Estimates a Nazi motion for dissolution was defeated by 318 votes to 207, 
and the Estimates were passed en bloc by 312 votes to 206. 

February 9th.—The Prussian Minister of the Interior refused to grant the 
Stahlhelm’s petition for a consultation of the electorate on the ground that 
it did not contain 20,000 signatures and that the Stahlhelm had not proved 
that 100,000 Prussian electors supported its petition. 

Decision as to participation of French banks in loan to Germany. (See 
France.) 

February 10th.—The Reichstag, by 303 votes to 160, passed amendments 
to the rules of procedure designed to reduce opportunities of obstruction and 
irresponsible tampering with Budgetary stability ; also an amendment to the 
Press Law to prevent Deputies from writing under the protection of their 
Parliamentary immunity. Another resolution raised the immunity of some 
50 members (mostly Nazis and Communists) against whom legal proceedings 
were pending. Asa protest the Nazis, numbering 107, and the Nationalists (43), 
left the Reichstag in a body, and a Nazi, Vice-President of the Reichstag stated 
that they would continue outside the fight “ for the soul of the people,’ and 
would not enter it again “until some opportunity offered of foiling some 
particularly tricky measure of the majority against the minority.” 

Herr Curtius, speaking on foreign affairs, referred to the coming Disarma- 
ment Conference, and claimed that “we have a clear legal claim to general 
disarmament . . . conviction of our right has gained ground step by step,” 
as witness Mr. Henderson’s statement the previous day. He also claimed 
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“the inviolability of the independence of mandated territory,” and, on the 
subject of reparations, said their creditors knew that, while they would not 
tear up the Young Plan, they had always refused to guarantee that it would be 
capable of fulfilment. 


Great Britain. 

January 28th.—A Blue Book was issued entitled: ‘“‘ Russia. No. 1. 
(1931). A Selection of Documents relative to the Labour Legislation in 
Force in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” Cmd.3775. The selection 
included the principal enactments affecting labour since the initiation of the 
Five Year Plan, together with some particulars of the “ fundamental legisla- 
tion on which these enactments were based.” The volume was divided into 
four parts: (1) Extracts from the Constitution and the Criminal and Labour 
Codes of the R.S.F.S.R., sections on the Correctional Labour Code, regulations 
governing conciliation and arbitration in labour disputes, etc. ; (2) Decrees 
on “ comrades’ courts,’ model articles of association for agricultural artels, 
regulations concerning penal labour camps, etc.; (3) Special Legislation, 
i.e., rules for “‘ forced labour,” including decrees authorising the enforcement 
of compulsory transport work in agriculture, and decrees prescribing penalties 
for turning out inferior quality goods in industry, and regarding the 
‘“ measures to be taken to increase the productivity of the timber industry.” 
This part also quoted circulars issued as to the provision of labour for the 
lumber campaign in general, and the penalties prescribed for refusal to do the 
work allotted ; (4) Statistics of wages and hours. 

January 31st.The Colonial Secretary appointed a Commission to 
proceed to Palestine to examine the revenue, expenditure and general 
organisation of the Administration, and to examine from the point of view of 
efficiency and economy the need for the grant-in-aid of the Administration of 
‘Transjordan. 

February 2nd.—'The Government published as a White Paper the text 
of the correspondence with the French Government on the repayment of 
French War Loans to British bondholders. Cmd. 3779. (The British 
Notes were dated July 24th, 1930, and December 24th, 1930, and the French, 
October 28th, 1930, and January 17th, 1931.) 

The Stationery Office published as a Blue Book the proceedings of the 
Indian Round Table Conference, (md. 3778. 

February 5th._Speaking in the House of Lords, Lord Newton contended 
that the Blue Book on Soviet Labour Legislation provided definite proof 
that the U.S.S.R. was a slave State, in which every citizen was a military 
or civil industrial conscript. On the military side the Soviet Government 
was spending more annually than any other State in the world— £200 millions 
—and was showing a more aggressive spirit. 

Speaking for the Government Lord Ponsonby said they saw no reason 
to take any action in the matter of the importation of Russian timber. They 
might have their suspicions as to the treatment of the workers whe produced 
it, but they could not legislate upon suspicion ; they had no authentic data 
and were bound to accept the Soviet Government’s statement that the 
labour employed to produce exported timber—the volume of which was 
no greater than before the war—was not of the character alleged. 

February 6th.—Issue of statement by returning Indian delegates. (Sev 
India.) 

February 7th.—Registration of London Naval Treaty of 1980, (See 


League of Nations.) 
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February 9th.—Speaking in London, at the inauguration of a campaign for 
disarmament, Mr. Henderson insisted upon the necessity for this being carried 
out by collective agreement, which was a definite recognition by all the nations 
that their armies, etc., were matters which concerned not themselves alone, 
but other peoples also. Disarmament in that sense had now become a matter 
of practical politics. After referring to the economic aspect of the case, 
Mr. Henderson turned to the political, and said everyone knew that they, like 
every member of the League, were pledged in law and honour to disarm, and 
the Treaty which contained this pledge was the same Treaty by which the 
effective disarming of other nations was secured. 


Greece. 

January 31st.—The first meeting of the Council of the Balkan Conference 
was held at Salonica, all six Balkan States being represented. 

February 4th.—Greek frontier guard shot dead on Bulgarian frontier. 
(See Bulgaria.) 

February 6th._It was understood that the British Minister had intervened 
in the dispute with Bulgaria over the settlement of the differences outstanding 
between the two Governments. 

February 7th.—Letter from British Foreign Secretary re Greco- Bulgarian 
relations. (See Bulgaria.) 

February \0th.—The Government formally accepted the British 
loreign Secretary's suggestions as to the method of settling the differences 
outstanding with Bulgaria. It was understood that the French and Italian 
Governments had also approved and adhered to Mr. Henderson’s proposals. 

Findings of Mixed Commission re frontier incident. (See Bulgaria.) 


India. 

February \st.-Mr. Gandhi's demands were understood to have received 
the full support of the Congress Working Committee, which decided that 
civil disobedience should continue. ‘The Committee was prepared to enter 
into peace negotiations only on the following terms: (1) An amnesty to 
be granted to all political prisoners ; (2) All repressive measures to be with- 
drawn; (3) Peaceful picketing of foreign cloth, drink and drug shops to be 
permitted ; (4) Permission to break the Salt Laws to be granted during the 
period of negotiations. 

An important section of Congress urged the acceptance of the promised 
Constitution and a discussion of the unsettled details. 

February 2nd.— Proceedings of Round Table Conference published. (See 
(reat Britain.) 

February 4th.—It was learnt that Mr. Gandhi had written a letter to the 
Viceroy, asking for an inquiry into certain cases of alleged police excesses, 
and it was understood that if Lord Irwin agreed to this, Mr. Gandhi would 
regard it as a peace gesture. 

February 5th.—The campaign against the Salt Law was opened again 
in Bombay by a demonstration promoted by the Congress “ War Council.” 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
passed a resolution that it regarded Mr. MacDonald's declaration of January 
\9th as the promise of a Constitution which would be an improvement on 
the Simon Commission’s Report and the Government of India’s Despatch. 

February 6th.- On their arrival at Bombay the delegates to the London 
Conference issued a statement giving the results achieved by the Conference, 
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in which emphasis was laid on the fact that British opinion had undergone 
a remarkable change in favour of India. The British press was described 
as having been, on the whole, extremely friendly during the Conference, and 
the delegates also stated that they considered the release of the Congress 
leaders a further proof of the Government’s anxiety to secure for the Con- 
ference scheme free and full consideration by all sections of opinion in India. 
They also expressed it as their considered view that the attainment of 
Dominion status was no longer disputed, and declared their belief that the 
projected federation would achieve uniformity of legislation and policy 
in many matters of common interest to all India, such as defence, fiscal policy 
and communications. Finally, they regarded the safeguards as not affecting 
the substance of the scheme, which sought to transfer political power into 
Indian hands. 

February 7th—The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem Con- 
ference adopted a resolution declaring that it was unable to accept the Prime 
Minister’s declaration of January 19th until specific proposals had been 
framed concerning safeguards and reservations for the protection of the 
Moslem minority. It also refused to accept the scheme of Federal structure 
embodied at the Conference, as being at variance with the plan of Federal 
Government demanded in Delhi two years previously. 

February 10th.—The Bengal Legislative Council passed, almost unani- 
mously, a resolution gratefully acknowledging “ the far-sighted wisdom, broad 
statesmanship, and genuine sympathy with Indian aspirations displayed in the 
scheme for the future Indian Constitution outlined by the Prime Minister.” 


The ceremony was begun of the inauguration of New Delhi as the Imperial 
capital. 


International Labour Office. 


January 31st.—The Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
adopted the Report of the Unemployment Committee. This affirmed the 
need of a thorough investigation of the causes of unemployment and of an 
attempt to find remedies capable of practical application. It also referred 
to the difference of opinion between the representatives of the workers and 
the employers, and the Committee accordingly invited the I.L.0. to pursue 
investigations with a view to bridging the gap between the two points of 
view. 


Italy. 
January 29th.—Apology from U.S. Secretary of State for the statement 
made by General Butler. (See U.S.A.) 


Japan. 

February 2nd.—Owing to the insistence of the Soviet Government that 
the royalties payable on account of the Siberian Fisheries Concession should 
be paid at the Soviet exchange rate of the rouble, the Government refused 
to make the payment due. 

February 3rd.—It was reported that the Soviet Government had threatened 
to cancel the Fisheries’ Concession, owing to Japan’s default ; also that the 
Foreign Minister had made a proposal to the Soviet Ambassador for settlement 
at a rate of 274 sen per rouble, but that the latter had insisted on a rate of 
40sen. (The amount of the royalties due was 4 million yen.) 
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League of Nations. 

February \1st.—It was made known that the Portuguese Government had 
circulated a memorandum to all the States members of the League containing 
a suggestion that, since the existing regulations as to the number of members 
of the Council meant that certain States (such as those of Latin America, 
Scandinavia, and all those outside the group of those bound together by their 
geographic situation) had no hope of ever being represented on the Council, 
the number of members should be increased from 14 to 15. 

February 2nd.—The Sub-Committee of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
passed a resolution expressing the view that the establishment of a European 
Federal Union should only be contemplated in full agreement and harmony 
with the League, whose activities ought not to be in any way diminished 
or impaired by the functioning of a new international group. 

The Secretariat announced that the Polish Foreign Minister had, 
on January 24th, signed the Optional Clause of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, for a period of five years. Reserva- 
tions were attached, excepting, among others, questions which might arise 
between Poland and States refusing to establish or to maintain normal 
diplomatic relations with Poland, or which might arise out of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Riga, signed on March 18th, 1921. (This signature brought 
the number of States signatory to the Clause to 47.) 

February 3rd.—The Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium adopted, 
by 10 votes to one, a resolution recommending the withdrawal of licences from 
firms manufacturing drugs for the illicit traffic, and urging Governments to 
refuse passports and visas to persons known to be engaged in the traffic. 

February 6th.—A series of resolutions calling for a reduction of armaments 
was published by the Sub-Committee of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
representing 38 national groups. Detailed suggestions were put forward as 
to the method to be followed in effecting limitation and reduction. 

February 7th.—The London Naval Treaty of 1930 was registered at the 
Secretariat by the British Government. 

The Treaty between Great Britain and China for the rendition of 
Wei-Hai-Wei was also registered. 

The Opium Committee concluded its 14th session and adopted its Report 
to the Council. In this it noted, with regret, that there were still a large 
number of States, including four members of the Council, which had not 
ratified the Geneva Convention. 

February 9th.—Note to Secretariat from Soviet Government accepting 
invitation to participate in Commission on European Federation. (See 


U.S.S.R.) 


Mexico. 
January 30th.—Signature of new agreement for settlement of Mexican 
debt. (See U.S.A.) 


Netherlands. 


_ February 4th.—A meeting of Dutch and German representatives was held 
in The Hague to discuss the question of reductions and other changes in the 
German Customs tariff. 


Palestine. 
January 31st.—Appointment of Commission to examine details of 
administration of Palestine. (See Great Britain.) 
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February 5rd.— It was announced that a Convention between the Govern- 
ment and the Irak Petroleum Company Limited had been signed in Jerusalem 
on January 5th. The Convention was contingent on the conclusion, within 
three years, of an agreement with Irak, and provided for the granting of a 
concession to construct a pipe-line to the Bay of Acre. 

February 9th—The Jewish National Assembly was opened by ben Zvi, 
who described the Shaw Commission’s Report as putting the whole Jewish 
community of Palestine in the dock. 














Permanent Court of International Justice. 
February 2nd.— Announcement re signature of Optional Clause by Poland. 
(See League of Nations.) 
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Peru. 

January 31st.—The Minister of Finance resigned, owing to his inability 
to gain the support of the Cabinet for measures of drastic economy which 
he considered essential to the financial stability of the country. He was 
succeeded by Senor Bustamente Santisteban. 

February 1st.—The new Minister of Finance announced that the Govern- 
ment was asking for a moratorium of payments on the External Debt, in 
order to maintain economic stability. (The 1930 Budget closed with a 
deficit of approximately two million Peruvian pounds. The foreign capital 
invested in the country was estimated at over £90 millions.) 


Poland. 

January 29th. Sentence on military airman at Oppeln. (See Germany.) 

February 2nd.—Announcement re signature of Optional Clause of 
Permanent Court Statute. (See League of Nations.) 

February 3rd.— Arrests were made at Lodz of 349 Communists, who were 
stated to be operating under the direct control of Moscow. 
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February 4th.In a statement before the Foreign Affairs Committee of F_ legis 
the Seym, the Foreign Minister described the results of the League Council's I 
examination of the German minority complaints, and accused the Germans I 
of using the minority question as a pretext for far-raching action of a political FP elect 
nature. He had made it clear to the Secretary-General that the excitement F'n ( 
in Upper Silesia during the elections was due to the reaction of Polish public F~ only 
opinion to the situation of the Polish minority in Germany and the political F_ the | 
action of Germany threatening the integrity of Poland. ‘ must 

’T 
Portugal. : _ 

February 1st-—Communication to the States members of the League re Fy, 

composition of the Council. (See League of Nations.) b partic 
Band 4 
Spain. r F 

January 28th.—A group of politicians describing thamselves as Constitu- FE Passe 
tionalists, including Seior Guerra, the former Premier, and several F /* 
ex-Ministers, decided not to participate in the elections and not to form an FF U),S, 
Opposition. They issued a statement asserting that the calling of a Cortes Fj, 
Constituyentes was absolutely indispensable for the restoration of tranquillity FP (se ¢ 
in the country. . Th 

January 29th.The Liberal Republican Right Party announced that it FP the eo 
would take no part in the General Election. 
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Strikes of students were reported to have taken place at Granada, Seville, 
Salamanca and Santiago. 

January 30th.—Following a consultation between the two former 
Prime Ministers, the heads of the two branches of the Liberal Party 
(Count Romanones and the Marquis Alhucemas) a Note was issued declaring 
that if the Government granted the electoral guarantees demanded it would 
be the duty of the Liberals and Monarchists to participate in the Elections. 

A student’s strike began at Barcelona. 

February 1st.—The Government issued a Note to the press emphasising 
that the elections constituted “‘a decisive date in the renovation of the 
Constitution,” and pointing out that it was ready to examine all suggestions 
which might augment the confidence of the electorate. All guarantees 
would be afforded and the Government would be strictly neutral. 

February 3rd.—A combined meeting of the National Committees of the 
Socialist Party and the General Union of Workers decided against participation 
in the elections, by 50 votes to 4. 

February 4th.—A decree was issued closing all the Universities for 30 days, 
on the ground that the disturbances occurring in them were purely political 
and unconnected with scholastic questions. 

February 5th.—Martial Law was raised in Madrid. A meeting of the 
Reformist Party decided to take no part in the elections. 

February 8th——A Royal Decree was issued fixing the elections to the 
Chamber for March Ist, with a view to its opening session being held on 
March 23rd. A Second Decree restored constitutional guarantees uncon- 
ditionally and granted full liberty of propaganda during the electoral period. 
(he Government also issued a statement explaining why it regarded the 
meeting of Parliament as an extraordinary event, in that it was the first 
Varliament to be convoked after seven years of dictatorship, and also owing 
to the important matters with which it would have to deal, such as the revision 
of constitutional questions, the stabilisation of the peseta, and social reform 
legislation. 

February 9th.—The press censorship was removed. 

February 10th.—Count Romanones, leader of the Liberal Party, opened the 
electoral campaign with a speech in which he said that, leading the Opposition 
in Cortes, he would demand the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, but 
only after the ordinary Cortes had met. He did not believe it was right to ask 
the King to convoke an assembly which might depose him, and the initiative 
lust come from the people, i.e., from the Cortes. 

Turkey. 


January 29th.—Decision of Council of the Ottoman Debt. (See France.) 
January 31st-—The Court Martial concluded of 105 persons accused of 


' participation in the Dervish revolt. Thirty-seven were condemned to death 
» and 41 to varying terms of imprisonment, while 27 were acquitted. 


February 2nd.—The National Assembly ratified the sentence of death 


| passed on January 31st, in the case of 28 of the condemned men. 


February 3rd.—The 28 condemned men were hanged at Menemen. 


U.S.S.R. 


e 


a 


January 28th.—-Publication of British Blue Book re labour legislation. 
(See Great Britain.) 
The press reported a serious shortage of fuel in many factories throughout 


' the country and drastic measures were instituted to reduce the consumption 


of electric power for lighting as well as heating purposes. 
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January 29th.—An appeal, signed by Molotoff and Stalin, was issued, 
urging on all party and non-party organisations the inauguration of a series 
of measures to improve the working of the transport system throughout the 
country. 

February 2nd.—Japanese default in payment of Fisheries Concession 
Royalty. (See Japan.) Reports were circulated from Tiflis of severe hardships 
in Georgia and shortage of foodstuffs, attributed very largely to bad functioning 
of the transport system. 

February 4th.—Speaking at the All-Soviet Industrial Conference in Moscow, 
Stalin said that though they had increased industrial production by 25 per 
cent. in 1930, they had not fulfilled their programme, while that for 193] 
prescribed an increase of 45 per cent. over 1930, and this must be realized, 
since they could not afford to slacken their pace or relax ; if they did so they 
would be beaten. He reminded his hearers that their country was 50 years 
behind the foremost States and they must catch them up in 10 years. 

Molotoff and Ordjonikidze both called attention to serious flaws in the 
carrying out of the plans for factory construction, etc., and the former said 
the fulfilment of the plan for 1931 depended on three things— grain, transport 
and fuel. 

February 5th.—Statements in House of Lords re labour conditions in the 
U.S.S.R. (See Great Britain.) 

February 8th.—The elections to the Moscow Soviet were completed, with 
the election of 2,542 deputies. Of these 66 per cent. were Communists, and 
25 percent. werewomen. Ninety-five per cent. of the electorate were reported 
to have voted as compared with 70 per cent. in 1929. It was announced 
that during the elections 34,000 workers had applied for admission to the 
Communist Party. 

February 9th.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
‘ participate in the immediate work of the League Commission of Enquiry 
on European Union, reserving its final attitude towards the further work of 
the Commission until certain points have been cleared up and it is able to 
study the Commission itself and the unifying nature of the intentions of that 
part of the Commission which undertook to send the so-called invitation to 
the Soviet Union.” The decision was communicated in a Note to the 
Secretary-General of the League, in which the Government professed to be 
in doubt as to whether a union of European States was meant, or the creation 
in Europe of two groups according to juridical or social-political characteristics. 

February 10th.—Decision of U.S. Treasury re imports of Russian timber. 
(See U.S.A.) 


U.S.A. 

January 28th.—Mr. Edward Hurley, a former member of the World War 
Foreign Debts Commission and President of the American Manufacturers 
Export Association, speaking to the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, advocated 
a 30 years’ plan, providing for a 15 per cent. reduction in war debis during the 
first 10 years, and 174 per cent. reduction in each of the following 10 year 
periods. (This would mean a total reduction in the whole period of 50 per 
cent. of the debts.) The plan would apply to 16 debtor nations, and would be 
dependent upon their reducing their armaments expenditure in the same 
ratios, so that at the end of 30 years they would be half the existing aggregates 
The U.S. Government would make a similar reduction. Mr. Hurley stated 
that during 1930 there had been a falling off amounting to over 344 million 
dollars in the purchases from the U.S.A. by the 16 debtor nations, as a result 
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of which the income of U.S. labour had been reduced by nearly 216 million 
dollars. 

January 29th.—The Secretary of State handed to the Italian Ambassador 
a Note expressing “deep regret . . . at the reflections against the Prime 
Minister of Italy in an unauthorised speech of Major-General Smedley Butler 

. . at Philadelphia on January 19th.” 

General Butler was ordered to place himself under open arrest’ preparatory 
to trial by court martial. 

January 30th.—A new agreement was signed in New York for the settlement 
of the Mexican debt, permitting a postponement of gold payments for two 
years owing to the fall in silver. Otherwise the provisions were similar to 
those of the Agreement of July 25th, 1930. 

The Italian Ambassador handed Mr. Stimson a Note from Signor Mussolini 

thanking the U.S. Government for its prompt action in the General Butler 
affair. 
January 31st.—The Report by the Coastguard Board of Enquiry into the 
capture of the Josephine K upheld the action of the patrol boat and declared 
that the death of the schooner’s captain, though regrettable, was unavoidable 
in the circumstances. It also found that the capture was made within the 
“twelve-mile limit.” 

February 6th—In an address before the Council on Foreign Relations, 
Mr. Stimson defended the Administration’s policy in Latin-American relations, 
in which, he said, there had been no change. The existing policy of refusing 
to export arms to insurgents was blazing the way for a subsequent growth 
of the law of nations. Mr. Stimson also referred to the Monroe Doctrine, 
describing it as a declaration of the U.S. Government against Europe and not 
against Latin-America. 

February 8th—The Navy Department announced that the court martial 
on General Butler had been abandoned and that the General was only to be 
reprimanded. It was understood that General Butler had written to the 
Secretary for the Navy stating that he had believed that his speech (in which 
reference was made to Signor Mussolini) was confidential, and had apologised 
for the indiscretion. 

February 10th.The Treasury decided to prohibit the import of timber 
from three districts in Northern Russia unless shippers could prove that it 
had not been produced by convict labour. The districts were the Kola 
peninsula, including the Murman coast, the Karelian areas and Zyryan. 


IIT.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated January 31st, 1931. 

1. Report of the League Financial Committee to the Committee of 
Enquiry into European Union on the subject of agricultural credit (January 
20th, 1931). 

2. Resolutions of the Committee of Enquiry into European Union 
(January 22nd, 1931)— 

(a) Surplus grain. 
(6) Export of the surplus of future harvests. 
(ec) Agricultural credit. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated February 7th, 1931. 
Declaration on foreign policy by Baron Shidehara in the Japanese Diet 
January 21st, 1931). 
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IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Economic Committee 
Agricultural ee of ¢ ‘entral E uropean 
States we - ve 
*Economic € ‘ommittee aa = ae 
Executive Committee of Universal 
Christian Council on Life and Work 
Executive of the Labour and Socialist 
International 44 
*Conference on Cheques 
*Sub-Committee of Fiscal Committee 
*Meeting of representatives of Economic 
Councils and Business Cycle Insti- 
tutes be we oa 
*Conference of Police Officers — 
*uropean Road Traffic Conference . 
*Third Conference ‘eenrens 
economic action. . 
World Conference on Wheat , 
International Congress of Modern Languages 
Teachers 
*Advisory Committee ‘for Communications 
and Transit : 
*Executive Committee of. Institute of 
Intellectual Loemcention sg 
*Child Welfare Committee .. 
*Permanent Central Opium Board . 
*Traffic in Women Committee . mF 
International Congress for Municipal 
Health and Sanitary Service .. i 
*Conference on Rural Hygiene 
*Economic Committee 
Executive of International Federation of 
Trades Unions .. - 
*Gold Delegation of Financial Commit tee 
*Committee for preparation of Draft Con- 
vention to strengthen the means to 
prevent war ae bie 
Trade 


concerted 


Conference of I nternational 
Secretariats eS 
International Abolitionist Federation 


*Health Committee . 
*Financial Committee 
Biennial Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce 
*Committee of Enquiry on European U nion 
*Financial Committee : 
*63rd Session of the Council wd 
First Annual General Meeting of 
for International Settlements 
*Mixed Committee on Taxation of Foreign 
Newspapers 
First International G ongress on Religious 
Psychology : a 
*Fiscal Committee 
*Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture .. ne a4 
International Congress of Bakers on 
*Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee 
*Permanent Mandates Commission . 


Bank 


Geneva. 


Bucharest. 
Geneva. 


Paris. 


Zurich. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Rome. 


Paris. 
Geneva. 


Paris. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Milan. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Madrid. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Madrid. 
Strasburg. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Washington. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Basle. 
Geneva. 


Vienna. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Budapest. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


* League of Nations and International alow Office. 
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